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THE HIT OR MISS 



Shall it be a piano — 
or merely small p leasures ? 




Mary's parents are the average sort of people who 
do most of America's buying. 


cide wisely—// manufacturers, dealet 
ers all do their part to explain the in 
flaying the piano. 


Having only a limited income, they can afford to 
give Mary relatively few large •'advantages". 


So what shall these advantages be? More clothes? 
More movies? A larger allowance? Or maybe a 


piano and lesso, 

Story & dark believes that most parents will de- 


To this end. Story & Clark has for years m 
a large part of its advertising to truly edc 
work, including several quite noteworthy 1 
and pamphlets on this subject 
These booklets make excellent "public reli\,- 
material for piano teachers, dealers and ' ■ 
schools to mail or hand out. They are ava ^ 
free in any quantities you can use. We would ' w(! . 
come an opportunity to send you samples. 


STORY & CLARK 

Piano Company 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chica 


INSTRUMENTS OF QUALITY— BY ONE FAMILY-FOR NEARLY 1 


TEACHER AFFILIATION 
BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 

Career teachers with acceptable 
backgrounds and active classes are 
invited to inquire about Appointment 
and Teaching Authorization. 

No fee for appointment 






You'll wonder why you waited so long 


All these years of listening to music (HI 
records, at concerts, on TV . . . and 

You touch the keys of your Hammond 
Organ, and begin a beloved melodv. 
How different, how (dive and glorious 
it sounds to you. As though you had 
twenty Bngers, as though you were 
leading an orchestra all yourself. 

You will never get over the thrill of 
it . . . how much a Hammond can do 
with your simplest music. For this is the 
instrument that gives you the most . . . 
the most variety of tones, the most deli- 

You don’t have to be a genius to en- 


joy it. People who have never played 
before get pleasure from a Hammond 
Organ in a month, or less. 

Your Hammond dealer can actually 
demonstrate how quicklv and easily 
von cun learn to play a Hammond. See 
him soon, or mail the coupon. 


Only Hammond has Harmonic Draw- 
bar, s ih.it you ( .in adjust to create thou- 
sands of tones and tonal blends. Only 
Hammond lias " Touch-Response Per- 
cussion ConfroT* to give you added 
harp, xylophone, and other percussion 
effects. Only Hammond has Separate 
Vibrato Controls on each keyboard for 


Hammond Organ 
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NEW. . . 

The WERDER-PAUL 

PIANO COURSE 


Th# Catholic Unlrmllr of America 

Ready Now 

Yoob| Music Makers Technic Studies I 

Instruction Book I Technic Studies II 

Instruction Book II Christmastide 

Instruction Book III Hymns lor Home 

Theory and Musicianship Book 

McLaughlin and reilly co. 

253 Huntington A VO 


Earn MORE 

Teaching PIANO 

Advanced HOME STUDY! 

Improve your own perform' 
ance! Learn latest improved 
methods to stimulate vour 
students' interest. Keep them 
progressing faster! 

Our outstanding Teacher's Piano 
Course offered thru Home Study 
treats and solves every leaching 

WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE LESSON 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

7000 S. Michigan, Chicago 16, Dept. A.B6I 






Bv NICOLAS SLO.NI.VISKY 


The EXCITEMENT and frenzy 
' with which Jenny Lind was 
greeted in Europe and America a 
century ago approached a stale of 
public hysteria. It was all ihe more 
remarkable because she was not hand- 
some in her features and her manner 
of presentation lacked all external 
glamour. A vivid account of Jenny 
Lind's appearance was contributed 
by a writer under the signature “A 
Stranger in Boston" to the Vermont 
Chronicle of October 29, 1 1150: “Jenny 
Lind is rather small; her person slen- 
der, but with an ample expansiun of 
chest; her eyes targe, full and expres- 
sive, and her whole countenance be- 
nevolent, modest, dignified and intel- 
lectual- She stands nearly still and 
perfectly self - possessed, her com- 
pressed lips giving an expression of 
firmness and resoluteness; her eyes are 
either directed to the music she holds 
in her hands or turn slowly round 
upon the audience. There is in her 
bearing that beautiful propriety which 
delights everybody. The delicacy an.l 
purity of her voice nothing can ex- 
ceed — a canary bird's is not clearer 

Jenny Lind was introduced to 
America by that showman extraor- 
dinary, P. T. Barnum, but not even 
he could induce her to become a cir- 
cus exhibit. She was not athletic; in 
fact, it was discovered that she had 
to use a chair in order to mount a 
horse for her morning ride. Barman's 
original plan to have her float down 
from the ceiling like an angel, sus- 
pended upon a system of hidden pu|. 
was unsuccessful. But he was 
—ough to point o 




. , - — b~ miii me pres. 

U n , n> Llnd , m an > American city 
could bring to the merchants. He wrote 
to a theatrical manager in St Louis 

Jenny Lind fill, Pvery lheafrc , 

“ d • h “f 


For Jenny Lind's Beaton 

anees In 1850. the Boston RultUdu 

Co. of F. Gleason issued s MtnrUlfiK 
page broadside in folio format .. 
golden I y JM-. retailing at y > 
copy. The editorial explained the p 
pone of the publication: "What is 
type is there, in which to fluuai 
till- life of aut It a lair lianng e 

(lead of thin paper, thin Intro 
gold ' I art „ not he IIO|rUtrd , 
that we arc actuated hi a moron 
spirit : let those who feel tnebnei . 
think so, count the coat and cnmftar 
it with the price of the sheet. N» % 
are impregnated with a drgrrr ul e 
Ihusiusm that has ao contpiMrh tr 
huerl all rlasses; the spell ahich hi 
cast itnclf over all hrarla Mock, 
this sweet interpreter of song; and » 
are only tossing high our rap in a 
as the myriads are doing all iha . 
in her honor." 

In New York Jenny Ltntl i»n 
the Asylum for the Blind oj V- 
A venue. Tltis xisit ins|tireil a pet 
signed by James Nail, who techie 
himself as "A deaf and dumi 
Tlie poem was published in the “• 

rine “Living Age“ in 1850 *»d •» 

THE COVER THIS MONTH 


prise came to Mr. Levine while be 
in the Army stationed at E un " 
Thorpe. Georgia. "Sating Qnaii't"* 
reproduced Irom the Frrsasd Boe 
Collection of Color Negatim = 
American Museum of IVei*rs| 
"hose courtesy is hereby aetoa»Wt 


atuda-oeloher 


tained Iht following stanza ; 
Hurrah (or Jenny Lind! 

Her glorious singing voice 
Can not this ear rejoice. 

By fate forever sealed ! 

Yel can her deeds impart 


from Baldwin . . . 

another triumph in piano engineering 


THIS NEW HAMILTON 


As heaven alone could yield. 

Not only in America, but in 
Europe, Jenny Lind created a furore. 
Alter her concert in a German town 
in 1846, local students besieged the 
inn where she had been slaying, and 
as soon as her carriage departed, they 
rushed into her room, tore up the bed 
sheets, and made them into ribbons, 
with which they decorated their jack- 
ets. An Englishman who was staying 
at the inn returned for lunch after a 
walk, and was greatly disturbed at 
the scene. "These students are very 
excitable," he said to the innkeeper. 
"Perhaps I ought to leave litis place, 
for they probably resent foreigners. 
While 1 was gone, they invaded my 
room, tore up my sheets, and now I 
sec they use the strips as trophies or 
decorations. 1 * Indeed, the students had 
gone to the wrong room, and appro- 
priated tlie souvenirs not of Jenny 
Lind, but of the unglamorous Eng- 
lishman. 


.4 tricky question for a quiz ses- 
sion: Which was tlie second "Car- 
men" by Bizet ? The answer is, “Car- 
men saecularc". a cantata after 
Horace, which Bizet wrote in 1860, 
"Carmen" is, of course, the Latin 
word for Poem. 


Berlioz sent the score of his choral 
symphony “Damnation of Faust” to 
Goethe himself, in 1829. The great 
poet was then 80 years old. He could 
not read music, and gave the score 
to his friend, the good academic mu- 
sician Karl Friedrich Zelter, for ap- 
praisal. Zeller examined the score, 
and wrote to Goethe; "There are in- 
dividuals who express themselves by 
coughing and expectorating. Berlioz 
seems to be one of them. The odor of 
Mephisto's sulphur lures him, and he 
sneezes, making an infernal noise in 
his orchestra." 


Iticlinu Patti was reproached by- 
friends w ben she sang in a second- 
class hall in London. "There is no 
second-class establishment when I 
sing," she proudly replied; "or if 
there is, it becomes first-class the mo- 
ment 1 appear there." 


STUDIO PIANO 





IN VOIUMI... 


• More soundboard area 

• Greater string length 

• More vigor, vitality, volume 

Baldwin engineers have developed a com- 
pletely new scale for the Hamilton studio 
piano. Only slightly wider than its prede- 
cessors, Style 243 has significantly greater 
soundboard area and increased string 
length throughout the bass. This, with re- 
designing of ribs and bridges, results in 
what can best be described as tone lift. 
You feel the difference in its new, mope 
positive response and ease of playing. You 
hear it in the volume, quality, vitality of its 
tone. For today’s outstanding advance in 
piano engineering... the perfect piano for 
teaching, achool, professional and enter- 
tainment use or for the home... get the 
full facts on this new Hamilton, Style 243. 



America's first Jamily 
in music 


TH. Baldwin Plano Company, Dap*. (-106 
liOt Oilb.it Annan, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 

□ Hamilton Style 243 Fact File 
Arrangement 
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See and hear polyrhythms ! 



THE DUNCAN RHYTHOCYCLE* makes the 
ordinary metronome obsolete. tor it tan repeat 
any rhythm pattern— even polyrhythms. 


How the new 
DUNCAN RHYTHOCYCLE 
REVOLUTIONIZES THE 
LEARNING OF RHYTHM 


you ran both err and hear them. A 


A single hand sweeps around the face 
at a preselected tempo, ticking off 
the bear wherever u metal clip haa 
been inserted. As on a clock, there are 
12 numbers and 60 slots for clips. A 
full sweep of the hand around rhe face 


any desired rhythm 
pattern. These pat- 




Only $69.50 

THE 

DUNCAN 

RHYTHOCYCLE 

1616 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia S, Pa. 

Catena •CooniitiiM 
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FOLK MUSIC 
- In Civilization 

by Bruno NcttL 


COME PEOPLE wontlrr about the value of folk trtu-ir in a culture 

^yrhit h haa gone so for in musical cv-dui a ■ iilfure which ran |., JS 

a Bach and a Mozart. What, then, ia the place of folk music in our citiiirr 
tion? Does it have a legitimate function, or ia it aiinply a relic ol the mm 
which is doomed to atrophy ? 

Because it is close to, and can be easily understood by, the ordinary ;-*T 
son. folk music has often been subverted. It haa been enlisted in the rarer- 
est of patriotism, politics and business. 

But folk music, studied and heard for its own sake, can give ui mini 
things. It is a unique musical experience, since much of it is compose! m 
modes, rhythms and harmonies different from those of the standard reper- 
tories. We can learn hiatnry, geography, psychology from the word' 1 1 
folk songs. Above all, we can acquire musical tolerance. All peoples in the 
sure if an uninitiated reader heard certain 
bagpipe tunes, or music from Centra! 
nsia, nc nugnt exclaim, " I his is music?" Hut a bit of patiracr and trperted 
listenings would probably convince him that it is indeed music, that it 
follows the basic principles of music, and that it is even pleasant to iiSm 
to. Ultimately he will see that musical experience can he imroeasuraWr 
enriched by folk music, and he will agree that it haa a place m emyone'i 
musical life. 

Folk music is taking a new turn. The gulf between the seholar, who 
puritanically studies the folk music of isolated village* and the entertainer 
Who molds folk songs to the taste of the citified public, is d.sappr.nnf A 
new type of folk singer is emerging, the scholar who combine, creative tifal 
with objectivity and authenticity, the singer who strives (or an accurate 
representation of American folk culture. And. bv the way. the same appho 
to folk dance. 


-s :ir» rrrsonalitv 

in ,h' '° Pr T n 'i *? ,hc rra,lrr “ me personalities who are sdh 

■n this movement. I have interviewed two young men both gradn. 



folklore and made et^“L '° ** 

stem, his Folkways record On h* '"“"l’?*’ >, ’ u,hMn ° h '"- * h ' r 
b> guitar, mostly^ deX* wi.h d W " rH "" righ ' "**• “"’Tt 
tragedies. g < **** 9,er *« robberies, murders and rtb* 

( Continued on Puff 48 
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WALLINGFORD 

RIEGGER... 

Composer 
and Pedagog 


By RICHARD FRANKO GOLDMAN 


MONO THE BEST musical new, of 1956 is the 
item that Wallingford Ricgger is at work on his 
Fourth Symphony. This is a work that lias long been 
awaited. Riegger's Third was composed in 19-MI. and its 
stature increases with the passage of years; it is widely 
considered to be one of the half-dozen best symphonic, 
vet written hv an American composer. Its recording, by 
Howard Hanson and the Eastman-Rochestcr Orchestra 
I Columbia ) , released last year, should do much to make 
it more generally known, and to make more widely shared 
the opinion that Riegger is one of America's most im- 
portant musical creators. 

Itiegger waited a long lime for the recognition that has 
been liis due. but since the performance of the Third 
Symphony knowledge and appreciation of his work have 
increased rapidly, and his music appears on our concert 
programs with gratifying frequency. Riegger has never 
been a prolific composer, and much of his work does not 
fit the conventional categories for performance. These two 
facts have perhaps operated to Riegger's disadvantage so 
far as public acquaintance with his music is concerned, 
but the situation now appears to be changing. Riegger is 
performed today about as frequently as any other front- 
rank American composer, even though the Third Sym- 
phony has yet to he heard in Carnegie Hall. His Quartets, 
works for chamber orchestra, songs and pieces for various 
chamber music combinations are being heard in all parts 
of tile Lnited States, as well as in Europe, and the com- 
missions that did not come bis way until the Third Sym- 
phony arc now being offered quite regularly. Riegger 
observes, with his wry sense of humor, that he is supposed 
to be the American composer most performed in Scandi- 
navia, and that some of his works are quite popular in 
Japan. On the other hand, he estimates that there arc about 
1100 orchestras that have never heard of him. 

Riegger is now seventy-one years oid. He was born in 
Albany, Georgia, on April 29, 1SR5, and began the study 
of music at an early age with his mother, who was an ac- 


complished pianist. The home was always full of music 
I in those sad days before radio and TV ! I . as Riegger's 
father, who was in the lumber business, played the violin 
quite well, and the children were all encouraged to take 
part in chamber music. When Riegger was three, the 
family moved to Indianapolis: there, a few years later, 
the youngster began to study the violin, Later on, after 
the family had moved to New York, young Riegger learned 
the ’cello, so that the family could have a string quartet. 
The 'cello remained Riegger's favorite instrument, and it 
was as a 'cellist that he was graduated from The Institute 
of Musical Art in 1905. At that time he also received his 
first training in composition from Percy Goctschius, who 
considered Riegger likely to become a "master" if he 
would avoid the influence of the pernicious moderns. 
Riegger was not, as a matter of fact, attracted to the then 
modem composers for quite some time; he remembers 
I rather blushingly .1 that he hissed at the first Berlin per- 
formance of Scriabin's Poeme de fExtase, exattly as did 
the Philadelphia audience twenty years later, when Stokow- 
ski first played Riegger's Study in Sonority. This is per- 
haps a nice lesson for composers as well as for audiences. 

After his graduation from The Institute of Musical Art. 
Riegger spent several years in Germany. W'bcre he contin- 
ued to study both 'cello and composition. He also served 
an apprenticeship as conductor, and made his professional 
debut in this capacity in 1910, with the Bluethner Orches- 
tra. His principal teachers at that time were Robert Haus- 
mann and Anton Hckking in ’cello, and Edgar Slillman- 
Kellcy and Max Bruch in composition. For conducting, he 
look Nikisch and Richard Strauss as models, observing 
them often in action as a player under their batons. 

With the outbreak of the First World War. Riegger re- 
turned to the United States. He appeared as guest conduc- 
tor with the San Francisco Symphony, but regular open- 
ings for conductors were scarce, and he accepted the offer 
of Drake University, in Des t Continued on Page 42) 
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There’s nothing like group singing for developing 
good fellowship, say members of San Francisco's famed 

r. ihe Loring Club 
e of 1400 i 1 


by GEORGE G. BURTON several weeks I. 


/HE new director of San Fran- 
cisoo's nationally famed Lur- 
ing Club kissed iiis wife goodbye and 
quickly drove downtown. It was the 
eve of his professional debut with the 
78-year-old men’s vocal organization, 
and perhaps he was justified in being 
a bit nervous. Quickly he parked his 
car near the Veterans' Auditorium 
and hurried in. And then the air raid 
sirens blew. It was San Francisco's 
first black-out. the second day after 
Pearl Harbor, Date December 9, 1041. 

Several thousand invitations had 
been sent out. Already, along the 
darkened streets, the first of his sixty- 
voice chorus were beginning to arrive 
... in full dress. Quickly sizing up 
the situation, young Eugene Fulton 
phoned all the radio stations in the 
area. “You must tell them that the 
concert has been called off,” he im- 
plored. And so the radio stations did. 
After the false announcement of the 
torpedoing of the Oregon Coast and 
the foreign news, the word came that 
the Loring Club concert had been 
postponed! As Fulton turned away 
from the phone he faced Alexander 
Fried, the music critic of the San 
Francisco Examiner. “Rough luck.” 
glumly commented Fried. Arid Fulton 
readily agreed. Fried then suggested 
that the Loring Club had better 
forget its old tradition of evening 


a full I 


Scottish Rite Auditorium. It has been 
singing afternoon concerts, inciden- 
tally. ever since. 

The lairing Club, "an association 
of gentlemen musirallv inclined." a« 
the Calijornia Alta ..f March I. I.".: 7 
described it. is San Francisco's oldest 
musical organization. It gives two 
regular yearly concerts, which, in 
keeping with Mr. Fried's suggestion, 
arc now all in Ihe afternoon. 

David W. lairing, the founder of 
Ihe Club, came to San Francisco in 
1876. He was a member of a well- 
known Bostonian family and a found- 
er of the celebrated Apollo and Chick- 
ering Clubs of that city. Shortli after 
his arrival, a mutual love of music 
brought a few of his friends together 
for evenings of group singing. Later 
in that same year, eight years before 
the founding of the Metropolitan 
Opera, the Loring Club wns founded. 
Mr. Loring was chosen 


LORING CLUB 


fash ionablr events. When the 38 char I 
tcred member* gave their first concet | 
on October 17. 1877. the Calf of the 
date described the glitter and flash d 
the fashionable audience as one thsf 


vould rl 
day's Sa 






n his 


- r his loud prolestd- 
is used to designate 


From Ihe vt,y 
ing Club filled a 




s that on the 


afternoon of December 20, 1041, j 


' beginning, the Lor- 
T” „n important plac- in 

the social life of young, bustling San 

7‘,7T?,' '"!*’• ,ra " ■" »•*. 

of life find relaxation through sing- 
ing with the Club, but in the cml, daf. 
only the names of the sociallv ,.|i,,. 
were to be found on its roster Tl, - 
Public Rehearsals and Concert* of the 
I airing Club in the early day. were 


the property of only the faihionabb I 

ganization. and a cynical reviewer 
Imd this to way in a subsequent dire 
"Full dress was rfe rtgueur. fflili ) 
a few brokers' clerks and thin I 
elderly gentlemen, who have ll | 

way* been burn on the Item tl . 
fashion, being permitted witto ' 
the white tie and swallowtail" j 
Since that time, the Loring CSd I 
bn. prrfonmsl for thousands o! jet- ! 
pie. Twice they sang a! East « >«*- | 
rise Service* atop San Frzncwo:-? 
Mt. Davidson, and their voices wen 
broadcast around the world. Ref.'ir 
the opening of the World's Fair a i 
Treasure Island in 1938. they saw 
with a combined chorus from the 
Oly topic. Orphrum. and Orpheus Sr I 
cictic* of the Bay Area In 1918 the. 
*ang with San Francisco Opera i= 
Die Meistersinper. gathering pbadiB 
from the critic* for that appraraw 1 
In 1952 the I-oring Club rdcbr*d 
its 75th Anniversary in San Frut- 

risen'w mammoth Opera House, a ha* 
thut peoplr said thov would newt 
begin to fin They played that dar o 
a very near-capacity house, a* they u» 
now nearly I Continued oa PtfT M 1 
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the “Bach” of 
High Fidelity— 



from an interview with Robert D. Darrell, secured by Marion L. Briggs 


yis FAR BACK AS 1939. high fidelity critic 
* ^ and expert in electronically recorded mu- 

sic, Robert D. Darrell, warned in “Mu*ic Lovers’ 
Cyclopedia" that the "professional musician must be 
prepared to meet a new and higher standard of 
ability and taste" in his public, as a result of audi- 
ences' growing knowledge of music “through re- 
corded performances of the world's finest artists.” 

Even in the smallest town, he declared, there are 
sure to be people at any concert not only familiar 
with the works to be played, but acquainted with 
them through recordings of experts. But one favora- 
ble result of this he saw was that “new music will 
lose much of its terror and instinctive opposition 
. . . heard, reheard and studied on records." This 
is a boon to both composer and performer. 

For the future of recorded music in general he 
forecasts “there will be more emphasis on minimi- 
zation of distortion, that is, cleaner reproduction 
and less background noise, than on mere extension 
of frequency rate to reproduce very low and high 
tones, on which the emphasis has been so far." This 
is good news for the serious artist. 

The hi-fi expert claims the seventy-eight revolu- 
tions per minute Irpm) record is dead in this coun- 
try, except for children. "It's as obsolete as a do-do. 
other than as a museum piece. The thirty-three and 
one-third rpm LP is the only record for serious 
music. The forty-five’s arc for popular pieces ex- 
clusively — dance music and hit songs.” 

For twenty-five years, Darrell has specialized in 
both the musical and technical peripheries of serious 
recorded music, writing articles and hooks and re- 
viewing records. During World War II, he look 
the electronic technician's course at Radio Televi- 
sion Institute, New York City, to prepare him- 
self for service in the Signal Corps Reserve, after 
enlistment. Over-age. however, brought about his 
honorable discharge before he was ever called up 
for active duty. 

"Having taken the course proved to be a god- 


send." he says, “because it prepared me not only 
for what turned out to he my wartime service — 
writing and editing Army and Navy instruction 
books for Hazelline Electronics Corporation — but 
for my present technical knowledge of audio." 

The path that led him to become a specialist in 
recorded music is a strange one. 

Except for a few piano lessons, he received no mu- 
sical instruction as a child. “My piano lessons were 
a waste of time." he declares bluntly. "It's criminal 
to force musical training on a child until he has 
some personal interest in it." 

Although bis father was a semi - professional 
player of the trombone and double bass, he did not 
encourage his son in these. "Father was always 
going to teach me the trombone, but he never did," 
Darrell explains. "1 wasn't interested in music until 
I was in high school. Then a classmate look me to 
a Friday afternoon 'rush line’ for a Boston Sym- 
phony concert, and I was so impressed by my first 
introduction to 6erious music that I waived my 
intention to become an electrical engineer and de- 
cided to be a composer." 

Shortly after he finished high school in his native 
Newton, Massachusetts, he enrolled for independent 
study at the New England Conservatory of Music 
near Symphony Hall in Boston. By this time, he 
wasn't missing a single Friday afternoon symphony 
concert. In fact, he was taking scores along. 

Under Warren Story Smith, he majored in compo- 
sition for three years, then gave up the idea of 
becoming a composer when he failed to win a prize 
with a large orchestral composition he wrote and 
submitted to the Conservatory. 

"I was sort of banking on the prize,” he says. 
“Then 1 realized it was apparently a mistaken no- 
tion of mine that 1 could he a composer, and I knew 
my real bent lay elsewhere." 

After he left the Conservatory, he wrote a few 
unsigned symphony concert reviews for W. S. Smith 
of the Boston Post. These started him on a writ- 
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ing carper in music, and soon a chance 
meeting with Richard G. Appel of the 
music division of the Boston Public Li- 
brary resulted in his joining the staff of 
the notion's first magazine devoted to 
serious music on records. The Phono • 
graph Monthly Review. back in 1926. 
He served this publication first as assist- 
ant to the initial editor. Axel B. John- 
son, and as record reviewer. Later, he 
became the editor, and before the maga- 
zine folded in the Depression, it opened 
doors to him in free-lance writing on 
audio and recorded music at a time 
when public interest in these was growing. 

"Twice in my life." he declares, “I've 

While the serious development of 
high fidelity did not come until the 
1950's. Darrell was in it by 1931. He 
admits the growth of interest in hi-fi 
owes a good deal to do-it-yourself hob- 
byists, but he believes it stems mainly 
from the widening interest in recorded 
and broadcast music. "Of course, the 
advent of magnetic tape helped too." he 

In his opinion, high fidelity does not 
have to be sensational to be effective. 

“But the sensational stuff is what most 
dramatically attracts attention." he 
claims. “Although the neophyte is some- 
times repelled by the sensational effect 
of high fidelity, and only after hearing 
serious music with quiet virtues can he 
have genuine interest in hi-fi. more often 
the serious-minded listener does not real- 
ize the quiet virtues of hi-fi— its purity, 
cleanliness, and naturalness of tone— 
until he has first been stimulated by 
someof its sensational dynamic impacts." 

One difficulty, he believes, is that re- 
cordings are always ahead of hi-fi equip- 
ment. except in the laboratory. 

“The ordinary record listener just 
hasn't Itad access to the kind of equip- 
ment that will do full justice to his 
records.” 

Darrell first attracted quite a bit of 
attention as a record reviewer when he 
did the initial serious study of Duke 
Ellington, appearing in Volume I of 
former Disques magazine, under the 
title “Black Beauty." 

For several years, he contributed a 
semi-technical column. “Highs and 
Lows." to the Saturday Renew. Cur- 
rently he writes an audio and book 
review column. "Listener's Bookshelf." 
for High Fidelity magazine, and is con- 
tributing editor to that publication's 
new sister journal, Audiocra/t. 

Writing reviews for Music Lovers' 
Guide brought him to New York City 
in 1932; then in the middle 30's he be- 
came record researcher and consultant 
for the Cramophone Shop. This post led 
to nts compiling the “Gramophone Shop 


Encyclopedia of Recorded Music," the 
first work of its kind, which instituted 
discography and established Darrell na- 
tion-wide as on authority on recorded 

With a Guggenheim Fellowship in 
1939. he was able to devote all his time 
to free lance writing except for his war 
service. This fellowship enabled him to 
get together material for a book on 
recorded music. The resuh^he called 

Hell." a startling enough title; yet he 
decided the material w-as too disorgan- 

"Tlie book wasn't a bonk; it was a 
dozen books,” he affirms. But its sub- 
stance later became the principal con- 
tent of his popular book. "Good Listen- 
ing." published by Knopf in 1953, and 
now in the New American Library 
pocketsize “Mentor" reprint series. 
Actually a handbook for record col. 
lector*, it is a guide to llte world's best 
music and to music appreciation. 

Darrell is convinced musical tastes 

“In my early days. I wae a great pro- 
ponent of Sibelius and Delius," he con- 


are Bach. Handel. Mozart, Berlioz. Sirs 
vinsky and Bartok. 

To the researcher in Musicology, Be. 
rell's compilation. “Schirmrr's Cuufa t. 
Books on Music and Musicians." pah 
lished in 1951. has an appeal. I n tfc 
introduction, he discusses how the cats, 
pjler may organize such a work « 
cessfully. 

ence when he was discographic coniult 
ant at the New York City Public Library, 
he helped set up the music dirisioa'i 
record caialogui 


He i. 




“ which be hop*, 
will do the same thing for teprodocel 
music that Good Lislrning" did far 

HI* two personal heron in the maw 
world are the late Hel* RirlAk ud 
Motor Edwin If. Armstrong, Father *1 
FM. about whom hr wrote an liter 
entitled "Major Armstrong; An Auer, 
can Tragedy" for thr Saturday Rnfn 
( February 27. 195H . THE END 


have come a long way from the day 
when Concerts were for members only. 

Wallace A. Sabin was the guiding 
genius of the Loring Club for twenty., 
eight years, and the fame of the Club is 
in large measure due to hi* greatness 
as a musician and his endearing quali- 
ties as a man. He first look the baton 
in March. 1909. after being the group's 
organist since 1907. He died in 1937 
at the age of 67. Tile well-known organ- 
ist of Grace Cathedral. San Francisco. 
Richard I. Purvis was one of Mr 
Sabin's favorite pupils. 

Eugene Fulton is a professional mu- 
sician. For twenty years he has taught 
voice in the Bay Area, where he lives 
with his wife Anna-Marie, an accom- 
plished pianist herself, and their two 
young daughters. He is the Regional 
Director of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing, the Minister of 
Music at tile Lincoln Park Presbyterian 
Church, and the Director of the H,,he 
mian Glee Club. 

The Loring Club has weathered more 
Hum one or two setbacks in its historv 
firr of April 

18, 1906 disrupted the Club, scattered 
its members, and destroyed its entire 
Ub„„. Mil Ur, 

beaten shanties, green refugee-shack* 
and the wheelless c.blecar, they called 

rZT' r“‘ ! he du *' -I unpaved 

roads and twrnted cobblestone 
hey sang in a borrowed church with 


borrowed music, and in ipite oi thr | 
boiled water and canned food, of thr 
month* preceding, in spite of fear, tf- | 
gret. sorrow. the las* of friend* and dr 1 
•trurtinn of property, they looked Is j 
and saw a golden future, and they net I 
a concert from their true San Fizz I 
eiscan heart* on the 18th da. el Fez 
tern iter. 1906 only five short month 1 
after the holocaust had leveled a mm 
portion of their city. 

World War II itself hrooyht run 
change* to the Loring Club. After *• | 
eral hour* of rehearsal the ovroH-dat | 
singers would pick up their helmet- and J 
lunch pails and he off to work at the 
shipyard* at Hunter* Point, or down a [ 
Bethlehem Steel. 

Loring Club alumni have gone lar ir I 
musical circle*. Wilfred Glenn, t mem- 
ber of the nationally famous "RrvekrV I 
quartette, got hi* Mart with the Clot I 
a* did Keith Engen. who recently mw! f 
hi* debut with the Vienna Open s 
Verdi's “Nabucco." 

No story ol the Loring Club woab 
be complete without mention of is I 
Women's Auxiliary, founded by the let 
Estelle Carpenter, one-time Superstate I 
of Public School Music in San Fna j 

And so this pioneer chorus, begun ta 
Ibe year of the centennial of the I'anet , 
Slates, sing* on. It is a lat distaat cr> 
from the swallow-tails and the hirsilr | 
bar mustache of yester-year to the C® [ 
cert of today. THE EM> 
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GLENN GOULD a delid mu/, a /tertonafdy 



( ZJlTHOUGH GLENN COULD, the young Canadian 
-* pianist, has been concertizing widely in Canada, 
having made his debut about ten years ago with (he 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra, it was not until last March 
that Americans were privileged to hear this sensational 
keyboard artist. The writer was in the audience last March 
13, when Gould made his American debut with the Detroit 
Symphony in the Beethoven Fourth Concerto. Paul Paray 
led the orchestra in ideally balanced support. Paray is 
Ihe eminent French conductor whose musicianship and 
direction have led the revivified Detroit Symphony to 
proud heights. 

Managing to find a few minutes here and there to chat 
with the young artist, I summarized his status as of this 
date. The publicity buildup has been unprecedented for 
a classical artist. In this buildup barrage the bare facts 
have been sometimes inaccurately perceived. I have in 
mind that within the space of a few weeks, Gould has 
been described as being a twenly-two. a Iwentv-thrce, and 
a Iwenty-four year old pianist. Let's start with the exact 
date. He was bom in September, 1932, so ho is now 
twenty-four. 

First the idiosyncrasies of a pianist. Gould travels with 
a special chair; this is a must with him. ft is low and I 
recalled for him that Paderewski had recommended a low 


by Edward Viets 


scat. He does wear special fingerless gloves— not when 
playing, of course. He does go through a warm-up involv- 
ing hot running water. He had the keys of his recently 
acquired new concert grand specially buffed. “If you gel 
the least bit sweaty, your chances of slipping on smooth 
keys are too great.” lie said. There is an occasional differ- 
ence in the extension of the black keys, and this can 
be bothersome. Sitting low, with a “very low wrist,” this 
black key extension is critical. 

1 asked him about his rehearsal with the Detroit Orches- 
tra. He said Paray gave him a curt nod and they went 
. through the concerto 
I with only one inter- 
I ruption. Upon com- 
pletion, he said, Paray 
turned and said in effect: “I want to thank you, for play- 
ing Beethoven’s music as 1 think Beethoven would have 
liked it played." 

The performance itself was a magnetizing one. If you 

recall Ihe LIFE pictures you'll get the idea. Gould saun- 
ters to the piano, giving the impression that he wants to 
relax more than anything else. He is tall and thin, but 
not gaunt. Seating himself on his special chair, his con- 
tortions begin. They are distracting and confusing at first 
because one can't help but wonder what all the body 
movement and arm and hand extension gestures have 
to do with playing the music. His hair is long and he 
pulls out a handkerchief and mats it back. He convulses 
on an orchestral s/t while waiting for his own re-entrance. 
He sings (outdoing Paray) and from my third-row seat 
I heard a frequent buzzing, t could find no other than 
the pianist to whom 1 might attribute this. The com- 
pletely full house snickered a bit at first, hut I don't think 
they could have been more attentive. There was no ap- 
plause between the movements but especially significant 
is the fact that there was none of the throat-clearing and 
resettling and attention interruption that an audience 
usually displays. Gould won his audience and he held 
them as few have done. It was a memorable evening. 

Gould is the only child of a Toronto couple of essen- 
tially Scotch ancestry. He traces distant cousinship to 
Grieg and also through his mother's side to the W. L. 
McKenzie of Canadian renown. The family is in com- 
fortable, but not wealthy, circumstances. They maintain 
a summer home in the Muskoka Lakes area of Ontario 
where he spends uninterrupted summer months in music 
study and composition. His mother was an amateur pianist 
and his father "fiddled a bit" but that is pretty well in 

He played at the piano from the age of three and his 
mother started teaching him at four in a regular manner. 
He was graduated from the Royal Conservatory of Music 
in Toronto at the age of twelve. That alone is staggering. 
His mother was his teacher till the age of eleven and 
Alberto Guerrero from the ( Continued on Page 42) 
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factual vs. subjective 

APPROACHES TO 
PIANO TEACHING 


f Dr, Filliam S. Newman is a pianist 
who has performed as soioist and in 
chamber music in many of the Eastern 

of Music and Chairman of instruction 
in Piano at the University of North 
Carolina. In addition he composes, is a 
recognised musical scholar and a vol- 
uminous writer, the author of “ The 
Pianist's Problems,” among other books, 
and editor of “Thirteen Keyboard 
Sonatas of the 18th and I9lh Centuries." 
— Editor. Pianist's Page) 


C HOU: ARE TWO main ways by 
which a piano teacher i or any 
teacher) gets his ideas across to the 
student. He either takes a factual ap* 
proach. specifying, say. a wrist-stac- 
cato touch on these eighth-notes, a 
rise to a climax on that sharp dis- 
sonance. or a slowing down of the 
pulse elsewhere, Or he appeals to the 
student on some more subjective basis, 
perhaps recalling the palter of rein- 
deer hoofs here, suggesting a burst 
of temper at that moment, or illus- 
trating on ebbing of strength there. 
The first approach depends on reason, 
the other on imagination or mental 
attitude. 

Past Trends 

One supposes that teachers of key- 
board music have always resorted to 
one or the other approach as needed. 
Certainly the programmatic inscrip- 
tions that have appeared from time 
to time since the earliest keyboard mu- 
sic — for example, the “faire wether,” 
"lightning." and "thunder." in a fan- 
tasia by John Mundav, ( fitzwiUiam 
Virginal Book. 1 , p. 23 ) —are appeals 
to the imagination. However, our best 
sources on past teaching methods, the 
celebrated keyboard treatises, were 
almost exclusively factual in their ap- 
proach. They recognized the need for 
16 
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effective and imaginative perform- 

cerned with imagination as a means 
of inducing this performance. 

Thus, Couperin, in his “Art of 
playing the Clavecin." mentioned 
"sensitive expression" but proceeded 
at once to pin it dow r n in objective 
terms as rhythmic freedom effected 
by lifting before, or dwelling on. a 
note. Freseobaldi had written sim- 
ilarly a century earlier. The nearest 
Couperin came to a stimulant for the 
imagination was a suggestion that 
stretching the fingers in all directions 
“will rouse the spirit and engender 
more freedom!" 

C. P, E, Bach emphasized several 
times in his well-known Essay that 
“a musician cannot move others un- 
less he too is moved." a fact vividly- 
demonstrated by himself according to 
Charles Burney's firsthand report. 
But when it came to analyzing the 
emotional style las in Chapter 3 of 
the Essay). Bach pinpointed its tech- 
nical ingredients in terms of “loud- 
ness and softness of tones, touch, the 
snap I an ornament I . legato and stac- 
cato execution, the vibrato I on the 


retard and accelerando” in an objec- 
tive manner that would do honor to 
the best slyle-criliral methods of 
present-day musicologists. One expla- 
nation might be the fact that eight- 
een lb -century teachers seem to have 
dealt only in specifics, leaving the 
student to do his own generalizing 
and Ins own assimilating with regard 
to the larger and less tangible mean- 
ing of the music. 

As might be expected, increasing 

attention to the more subjective as- 
pects of interpretation was paid by 
nineteen, b-century teachers and ed- 


’- Those footno 


n ■he popular 



Biilow-Leberl edition of Bfrtliotrs’ 
sonatas are choice examples "A tra 
feeling for and reflection of the Mis 
tcr's melodic intentions cannot hr 
learned from didactic preachings; ll 
that can he done is to appeal to th 
poetic fancy of player and heinr 
alike." i in op. 54,1 . “Sound C-F shrub 
like a trumpet caU here lit bl, lib 
a drumbeat" (in op. 571. “Eva i 
play-er with the most deeply rooted 

seeing that in the falling pairs d 
thirds for thr left hand the gestui: 
of beckoning with s handkerchief- 
the tone-picture of a sign — is ifl» 
trated" (op. Slat, 

Especially, the belirf grew towirf 
the end of the last century that lb 
timbre of the piano tone can be sab 
jertively varied I within the same is 
tensity I by the style of touch, ll strl 
crops up from time to time in ntn'l 
pseudo-scirntlfic reports in spite d 
exhaustive findings to the contrsn 
by experts like Dayton C Millet. One 
Ortroann. Sir James Jeans, and 
liam Braid While. In “Piano Techak 
— Mvthe or Science." Lawrence 
Schauffler has quoted some part he 
I levers in subjective lone control, b 
eluding ( Continued on Page 56 
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finally Maria Calvary. The works io 
which they appear are evidently of mi- 
nor importance in view of the aim of 
this recording. There arc excerpls from 
“Aida." “Tosca," “Les Huguenots," 
“la For/a del Destino" and “Dinorah." 
Taking into account the year in which 
the original recordings were made, the 
voices emerge as amazingly clear and 
pure. (Thomas A. Edison Inc.. West 
Orange. .Y J.) — Abraham Skulsky 


Mozart: (tuinfet In Eh. K, 4S2, /or 
Piano and Winds 

Beethoven t Quin let In Eb. Op. 16, for 

\l alter Cicseking. piano, ami the Phil- 
har mania W i nil Quartet [Sidney 


One seldom hears a good perform- 
ance of the Mozart Eb Quintet lor 
winds and piano. The work is not only 
inherently difficult as to balance, tempo 
and sonority, but performers seldom 
bear in mind that Mozart's instruments, 
piano as well as the winds, were not 
the same as they are today. 

The Beethoven work, written more 


or less in imitation of the Mozart, is 
usually undervalued. While not one of 
Beethoven's great masterpieces, and on 
the whole inferior to the Mozart Quin- 
tet. it nevertheless contains some fine 

also presents great problems ol ensem- 


The players here arc all front-rank 

most everything to be desired. Each 
player is a soloist and the result is not 
ensemble music. The best indication of 
the approach is that on the back ol the 
disc one finds two names: Cicseking 
and Dennis Brain. The other players, 
one supposes, must lie there to provide 
a background for these two stars. 

Both of these works are available in 

stylistically superior recorded perform- 
ances. (Angel 35303) 

— Richard Franko Goldman 


In an age that places special value on 
volume, quantity, and speed, and shows 
marked licnds toward the dehumaniza- 
tion o[ music through its inlcllecluilized 
styles and the use of electronic instru- 
ments. there is a peculiar spiritual sat- 
isfaction to be found in good guitar 
music well played. This record will de- 
light music lovers sensitive to the deli- 
cate nuances of this very personal in- 


strument and its music. The twelve com- 
positions, all composed in the past 
quarter century, that Mr. Almeida has 
chosen represent n fusion of classical, 
popular and folk elements in varying 
proportions. The Elude No. 11 of Villa- 
Lobos with its drone boss and dissonant 
harmony is especially interesting as an 
example o( contemporary guitar music. 
Mr. Almeida plays with fine regard for 
the musical values ol each piece and 
the nature of his instrument. (Capitol 
P-8321) —Willard Rhodes 


Beethoven: Sonata No. 14 in C-Sliarp 
Minor (“Moonlight”) 


Rudolf Firkusny’s first Capitol rec- 
ord is a fair sampling ot his big talents. 
He is also well-recorded. 

I have always wondered how best to 
describe Firkusny. His playing is mus- 
cular enough yet its principal virtue is 
poetical. It seems, at first, that he is 
another big virtuoso, with n solid clang 
to his octaves and a powerful ripple to 
his scales. It turns out that Firkusny 
would rather woo a passage with a son- 
net than proclaim in some theatrical 
manner, even though he knows lull well 
how to accomplish the latter. It is 
enough to say that these two sonatas. 

fresher .than any daisy appears in the 
spring. (Capitol P-8322) 

— Arthur Darack 


Shostakovich: Three Preludes and 

Emil Gilels playing the Chopin B-flat 
Minor Sonata is powerful, direct, com- 
manding-like a good general. He is 
also tremendously musical in n simple, 
unostentatious manner. With it nil there 
is an interesting though unsublle mu- 
sical personality that comes through. 
Gilels never seems to have a doubt or 
care in the world. He should have at 
least one and here it is: one American 
critic thinks that being without artistic 
doubt is itself inartistic. 

The Shostakovich preludes and 
fugues are not “sour Bach.” The first, in 
D Minor, is an introspective piece at 
first, later a surging, almost epic pro- 
nouncement. The second is n more in- 
volved piece texturally but without bra- 
vura and most like some of the slow 
Bach counterpoint in the Well Tem- 
pered Clavier. The third, in D Major, 
is fighter in mood. The three of them 
are most attractive on first hearing. 
They seem to be among the best music 
of Shostakovich that he has yet pro- 
duced. (Angel 35308) 

—Arthur Darack 


Chopin: 3 Polonaises and H Masurkas 
II ilolil Malcuzynski performs the C 

Major Polonaises and the M asurkas 
Vos. 32. 20. 7. IS. 47. 27. 41 and 17. 

This Polish pianist can do anything 
with Chopin except make him interest- 
ing. He can play will: great bravura. 
He phrases correctly and without moon- 
ing about like a love-sick calf. He has 
various other abilities that are much 
prized. By some odd arithmetic they all 
add up to nothing, unless one is satis- 
fied to admire beautiful but lifeless 
playing. (Angel 35284) 

— Arthur Darack 


Schumann: Sonata in F Minor Op. II 
( labelled (.ancerto without Orches- 

Schumanm Itaeldshundler Dances, 
Op. 6 

A successful performance ol this 
Schumann sonata requires a pianist en- 
dowed with a composer's architectural 
sense and with a special ability to han- 
dle massive sonorities. Friedrich Wueh- 
rer in a new Vox recording is such n 
pianist, and it is good to hear such a 
clear, rich-sounding version of this 
Sonata, and a beautifully recorded one 
tw>. Wuehrer's finger technic is not 
entirely up to the fiendish requirements 
of the last movement, but his playing of 
the exquisite Variations, the heart of 
the Sonata, could hardly be bettered. 

Wuehrer's concept of the Davids- 
biindler Dances. Op. 6. on the reverse 
side of-lite LP is another matter. Here 
is Schumann's most subtle and colorful 
cycle, and unhappily the pianist is not 
a sensitive colorist (shades ol piano 

ity are almost entirely absent) nor is 
he flexible in hit rhythmic impulse*. 
The Adrian Aeschbacher version on 
Decca is infinitely preferable (Vox 
PL-8860) 

— Joseph Bloch 


Smetana's famous "From My Life" 
Quartet is no stranger on records. What 

addition is the fine-grained, sensitive, 
and vital performance of the Hollywood 
String Quartet, and the high fidelity 
Capitol recording which presents this 

reverse side are five Novelettes of Gla- 

which the Quartet brings the right fight 
touch; this music is a gratifying change 
of pace from the highly personalized 
and at times passionate music of Sme- 
tana. (Capitol P-83311. 

—David Ewen 
( Continued on Page 48) 
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OPERA 

TODAY 


The first in a series of articles 
on the status of opera and opera 
composers as it exists at present 



by Abraham Skuldi 


(/JnY STUDY of the operatic field at a given period 
•* of its development, must first take into account 
the creative forces at work at that time. Neither the new 
production of a two hundred year old masterpiece, nor 
the religious cult of a nice looking priina donna will ever 
determine whether opera at a certain epoch is very much 
alive, confused or simply dead. It is the composer and he 
alone who with his creative imagination or with the lack 
of it will be the principal factor in our evaluation of the 
wealth or poverty of operatic history in any given decade. 
Thus we can say offhand that today, among the numerous 
composers who arc dealing with opera both here and in 
Europe, very few appear to be making any valuable con- 
tribulion to this art form. Fortunately there exist a hand- 
ful of notable exceptions, composers namely who definitely 
know what they are dealing with, who seem to under- 
stand the difficult rules of creating a successful opera, 
and above all who are aware that they are living today 
and consequently use a language compatible in every sense 
with contemporary thought and ways of expression. While 
I will later attempt to study in detail the achievements of 
the new* creative forces in our time, I first deem it neces- 
sary to summarize the present situation in the creative 
development of opera and to talk about the general nature 
of this original form. 

In a very general sense, opera can be said to represent 
an independent art form in that it deals with both music 
and drama; and the fusion of those elements has been 
forever the major problem of any composer who has 
approached opera. Total fusion has rarely been achieved, 
it must be said, and only a few works can boast of pre- 
senting the two elements of music and drama under a 
true unified aspect. Many an opera, however, has sur- 
vived notwithstanding the lack of fusion. When this has 


been so it has happened only because of the nnukal ic 
lent and never la-cause of its dramatic aspect. Thee 
indeed no example of an opera with bad music wine 
survived because of a first rale libretto. This Him 
important point which loo many American composers h 
gel or ignore. For if so few American composers hn 
written good opera* it is because they stress too oflm ti 
dramatic aspect, and tend to underrate the muiical re- 
Most of the time the music becomes in this case no r. 
tlian a neutral background and lacks any stylistic is£ 
' 'duality in either the harmonic, melodic or imtrnmeSi 
elements. Yet. without those elements no chirsrjrt s 
situation can be musically fully portrayed, and the = 
after all, one of opera's main aspects. 


If opera does present itself as an independent ut I a 
it cannot be discounted as an important factor is 6 
development of music itself. At certain periods. 
opera becomes the main stream of musical tboathl *> 
creativity. Such is the case with Monteverdi, and ** 
to us w ith Verdi and Wagner, who. by means of ayct 
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tv of any given romantic era. At such prtW 
uucs no * seem to develop for it« own sake, but «od 
extra musical aims for which to express itself. And V- 
is assuredly the best natural outlet for such an ezprrW 
need. After Verdi and Wagner, of whom we may d— 
hut they achieved in some of their works this (=-•>' 
etwci n music and drama of which we spoke above. ^ 
beginning of „ ur century bring, u. a period of 
,!°n ," nd stagnation from both the musical »d the open 
ic viewpomu. The uniqueness of Debu«« - . “Wit** c 
Melisande, the extravagant iCoUlW"^ 8 
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fj) L'RING THE PAST six months, 
your editor has been privileged 
to observe and conduct many re- 
hearsals and public concerts of the 
leading windbands of Continental 
Europe and England, and to study 
at first hand, the instrumentation, 
repertoire and standards of the mu- 
sical organization? of these countries, 
which include Italy, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and 
England. In addition to these inter- 
esting and unusual experiences, much 
valuable data and information was 
obtained by means of personal visita- 
tions and conferences with hundreds 
of conductors, composers, artist per- 
formers, directors of stale conserva- 
tories and colleges of music, teachers, 
students, music publishers, and in- 
strument manufacturers. Such worthy 

and varied sources and contacts na- 
turally provided an abundance of 
information and materials for the 
evaluation and analysis of the organ- 
izations and colleges visited. 

In view* of the data and information 
provided by these contacts, the fol- 
lowing facts and conclusions may 
well be considered as a fair and Ac- 
curate digest of the musical activities 
and training programs of the coun- 
tries visited, as well as a comparison 
of same with those of our own na- 
tion. The following is a brief sum- 
mary of our findings: 

Part icipution 

Participation by the youth of 
America in all branches of music far 
exceeds that of any European nation. 
This is, of course, due to our music 
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THE SCHOOL MUSIC 
DIRECTOR 

AND INDIVIDUAL PRACTICE 
by Truman Hutton 
Supervisor of Instrumental Music 


(yjMONG THE UNLISTED, hut 

• * highly important, responsi- 

bilities of the school music director is 
that of motivating and supervising 
the outside practice of his student 
musicians. Many of us arc so busy 
with group activities, performances 
and preparation of groups, that we 
sometimes forget that the outside 
practice of the individual player is 
the broad base upon which group 
success is built. It is true, more often 
than not, that with a good school or- 
chestra or band, the “whole is greater 
than the sum of its parts." The group, 
as a group, often achieves perform- 
ance results far above the level indi- 
vidual members can reach alone. 

outside practice — call it what you will 
— is the lifetime burden of anyone 
who plays a musical instrument. It 
is a burden often home gladly hut 
sometimes grudgingly. It can be won- 
drously productive or it can be b 
mere marking of the passBge of time. 
In order to get the utmost out of the 
practice period most student players 
require much guidance as well as en- 
couragement But all too frequently 
the school director contents himself 
with admonitions or with a weekly- 
recording of time spent in individual 
practice periods. 

Individual practice should be char- 
acterized by many qualities. It should 
be planned, regular, thoughtful, pur- 
poseful. I Continual on Page 41) 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
PART ONE, HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUNDS 

by George Howerton 

C The SINGING of songs for the 

A- ■ celebration of Christmas has 
long been a part of the Yule tradi- 
tion. Lawrence Price writing in Lon- 
don in 1675, in his Make Room lor 


We will send for some of our 
loving Neighbors and be merry 
altogether, until Childermas 
day be past and the fire to Roast, 
my Man William shall tell thee a 
merry tale, and My Maid Marga- 
ret shall sing the melodious Car- 
rots of several pleasant Tunes; 
and so we’l be higly pigly one 
with another. 

Since the use of the carol, particu- 
larly at Christmas, is so much the 
habit in today's choral performances, 

its marked characteristics. 

The current usage of the term 
“carol” is one loosely taken to indi- 
cate to the average person any song 
appropriate to Christmastime. To the 
music historian, it implies something 
much more precise. In the thirteenth 
century the carol, as a definite metri- 
cal literary form, consisted of an 
opening section- — a “burden" — which 
was repealed after each of the follow- 
ing stanzas. It could be either sacred 
or secular as to text and exhibited a 
strong affinity to the dance. Like many 
other early musical and literary forms, 
if not actually intended always to 
combine singing and dancing, cer- 
tainly the possibility of so doing was 
present, and the spirit of dance move- 
ment prevailed, whether accompanied 
by I Continued on Page 48) 
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SOLVING 

PRODUCTION 

PROBLEMS 



by Albert J. Elias 


. / HE WHOLE PROCESS by which serious music is 

^ presented in concert form on television has always 
raised problems. I nlcas Toscanini or someone else whose 
expressive face and movements make good photography is 
involved in the proceedings, the camera searches in vain 
for something interesting on which to focus. As a result, 
the telecast is more than likely to degenerate, into simply 
a visually monotonous concert. As professional as the 
artists taking part may be, their best efforts can go un- 
heard by an audience that is seeking wildly to “see" 

f. for one. have sat through hundreds of just such pro* 
grams — out of sense of duty, perhaps, but for the must 
part out of plain curiosity, and 1 never have ceased to be 
struck by the lack of imagination on the part of the pro- 
ducers of these musical but hardly visual affairs. So it is a 
. rare treat when a program like the “Voice of Firestone" 
I Mon. evening. ABC-Radio and TV I and an imagina- 
tive producer like Frederick Heider come up with the kind 
of first-rate entertainment they do for fifty-two weeks a 
year. No wonder it has won Svlvania and Christopher 
awards, and, once again, the Peabody Award as “the best 
musical program of 1955 on TV." 

“No, I'll never do a straight photographed concert,” 
promises young Heider. "While remembering the ear. I 
try not to forget the eye!" 

Resides being the oldest coast -to-coast program on the 
air. the twenty-eight-year-old "Voice of Firestone” is the 
only regularly scheduled serious music program now on 
television. It has, too, the distinction of being on radio at 
the same time' — in “simulcast." That fact, indeed, pre- 
sents the producer with his most difficult problem. For, 
since the radio audience can only hear what is happening 
during the dramatic sketch, which Heider uses to frame 
several of the musical numbers and the staged opera se- 
quences, he has to be careful not to let the point of a line 
or of the situation at hand rest in any kind of gesture, or 
in a sound listeners might not be able to identify. 

These sketches or stories which tie together various 
numbers of the evening's half-hour, were initiated by 


Frcderich Heider soon after the “Voice" began to be tele j 
cast as well as broadcast. "Rather titan seeing six or sete t 
spasmodic numbers on the show." lie explains. “I though [ 
I owed some kind of allrgianre to a public of viewers So 
I hit on the idea of using action that would be a sprits 
boanl for the music. That's all." The story lines have sad; j 
general themes a* “Grandfather Holds A Family Re I 
union." "A Day In The Life of a Cape Cod Fisherman ci 
Yesteryear." or “Plan Y'our Vacation." 

Recently, in presenting Roberta Peters, her nutria! 
numbers were woven into a talc about a movie adit* 
This offered a good example of what Heider has to wolti 
out for — knowing he ha* a radio as well as TV andiaa j 
For when it came lime for the "demand sente" whffris 
the leading lady arrive* at a Hollywood theater lor a pit 
premiere, the produrer had to forego the strictly rinal 
effect of having horde* of the star’s fan* breaking throaft 
a police line to l>eg for Iter autograph — and then hiria 
the cinema queen make a great gesture of thinks «!C 
outstretched t diamond-laden i arms. Instead, as Heida 
describes it. “she walked from her limousine to thelhmu 
simply to the accompaniment of cheers from her raiiia 
public.” 

f-ikC' the “gentle story-line*," another innovatics -I 
Heider 's has been the weekly presentation of fnlli-riipei 
highlights from opera. Sometimes the excerpts will M tb 
time of llie whole show. In anv event thev are rrglhih 
being ,ur.g in English. “La Bohrime." “La Tosra.” "Fat* 
and “Carmen" - all have been heard in literate EafW ' 
translations. More and more people feel as doe, lIc.tH , 
Barlow, musical director of the “Voice of Firestone." ti* 
•M"wa will have an increasingly limited public in Auwrio 
ava'ilab/ 1 " 0 ^ ,ran "*® l| ons of foreign operas are mo* 

According to Heider. the general audience respou' 
indicated the public like* hearing whole portion* fne 
opera each week - and. what', more, likes hearing 
in a mnguage it can understand. The artist*, too. he *«» 
are wilhng, even eager to learn all over again role* I W 
they may once have . Coni, nurd on ftp 301 



Wall Diiney diiculMt a vary important problem 
milb Mickey Mouse. 
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D lS N Ey f Un 

with music 


The musical background of the 
Walt Disney productions has much 
to do with their success. 


by Rose Heylbut 


/ jl.WAYS A RARE HAND at constructive ideas, Walt 
•- Disney is currently devoting a considerable amount 
of time each week over the ABC-TV network to the greater 
interests of harmony. While the Disney programs are packed 
full ol fun. laughter, and topical interest, their doeper lying 
purpose is to demonstrate the fact that motion pictures and 
television complement each other instead of functioning as 
cut-throat competition. Mr. Disney's corner on harmony bids 
fair to open a new era in entertainment relations. Also, the 

Many of the song* used on these telecasts arc familiar Dis- 
ney favorites since the days of The Three little Pigs; some 
are new; all bear the distinctive Disney hallmark. To a large 

extent, this derives from the unique way in which Disney 

All Disney music stems from motion picture production 
which means that first emphasis is placed on story value. The 
initial step in any Disney animated cartoon film is taken by 
the animation department. A staff of competent artists and 
cartoonists submit story ideas, not as written notes, but in 
the form of drawings. When an idea is accepted ( and many 
more ore worked out than are ever used I , the cartoon-story 
is again not written but drawn. Characters and incidents, in 
continuity, appear in a series of sketches which are mounted 
on picture-boards ail around the studio. When the work has 
progressed to the point where aural details are needed, the 
words I dialogue I arc filled in by the writing staff. The next 
step is to select the moments of action most suitable to music, 
and to produce the songs which are written to suit the action, 
exactly as is done iu the writing of an operatic score. 
Each step in the complicated development is supervised and 
directed by Wall Disney himself. 

Wall Disney Productions buys some outside musical mate- 
rial. More important, it maintains a staff of composers and 
musicians in its Burbank headquarters, who, over the years, 
have turned out such perennial favorites as Who’s Afraid of 
The Big. Bad Wolf?, An Actor's life. When You Wish Upon 
A Star. Whistle While You Work, Zip-A-Dee-Doo-Dah, and 
many more, culminating in George Bruns' Ballad of Davy 
Crockett. Occasionally, I Continued on Page S3) 
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Toccatina 


Toccatina, with its breezy 
dition of an added C0 



ijor scale modified by the ad- 
(the Lydian Mode) 



and at ® it is transposed to Eb: 


= i 


The harmonies derived from these scales create a dynamic urge which drives to let- 
ter ©. Here the harmony vacillates between B minor and B flat Major ( two bars 
later). The -wind" finally vanishes in a closing- G major tonality. 


IS ADORE FREED 


Allegro 
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Moment Musical 

for Bb Clarinet with Piano Accotnp. 
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Dark Night 


And ante mo derato LUCILE SNOW LINO 
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Morning Prayer 
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the result to work toward, he will have 
performed a great service for hi* groups 
us well as for the individual concerned. 

The student must learn to analyze, to 
Isolate a difficulty, to break it down 
into its parts and then place it bock in 
context. He must learn that musical pal- 

the first step toward mastery is the rec- 
ognition of them, no matter what the 

Enjoyment of participation in insrru- 
menlalmusic comes when the individual 
can begin to concentrate on making 
music. As the individual moves from the 
crudeness of his early attempts to play 
his instrument to a more precise reali- 
zation of the music, he becomes a me- 
dium through which something of great 
value is recreated. Through his prac- 
tice, he has learned not only about his 
instrument or music, but about himself. 
He brings more and more to the group 
as he practices by himself. As he de- 
velops his technique he develops his 

fellows? " y ' THe"eND 


GLENN GOULD 

( Continued /rom Page 15) 
ages of eleven till nineteen, and since 
then his study has been solo. 

Cuerrero. a Chilean with European 
musical background, is given much 
credit by Could. “He is a remarkable 
isician, and particularly valuable 
Te his ideas on the technical approach 

technique.” said Could. 

The Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion likewise deserves much credit for 
fostering Gould's career. The CBC is a 
government supported radio and TV 
network and Could has appeared on 
their programs since he was seventeen. 

In chatting with him about his side 
interests, he said that he was an in- 
veterate reader, particularly of esthetics. 
His formal schooling stopped when he 
completed high school. 

But composition. "Alt. that is a big 
thing for me." he said. 

ould was one of the stars of the 
ic presentation at the Stratford 
-Shakespeare Festival this past summer. 
He played solo works, he played in the 
Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte (sestet) of 
Schonberg, and he had the public pre- 
miere of hi* own string quartet. He also 
rote the program notes. 

I heard a good bit of the rehearsing 
of the Schonberg I string quartet, female 
narrator, and piano) and some of the 
rehearsing ^ of his string quartet. His 
musicianship was impressive, particu- 
larly in the sextet. Playing without score 
he picked up the piano part at any 
place, was aware of any discrepancy in 
any other part, and coached and coaxed 


the soprano narrator most effective!,. 

I asked him about life practice proce. 
dure. He said lie was a great believer 
in “armchair practice." He mar practice 
about three hours a day at the piano, 
with increase up to say six hours iz 
preparation for a concert, but he prob 
ably adds several hours of score stodr 
away from the piano. "And then there h 
composing.” he said, implying that thu 
loo was part of practice. THE END 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 

(Continued from Page 1 1 1 
Moines Iowa, to become head of the 
theory and 'cello departments of that 
institution. It was at Drake that Rirggn 
began to compose in earnest, and that 
he began to feel that composition, I 
rather than conducting, was his iczl 
metier. He was still thoroughly arthodot 
as to taste and technique, and describes 
himself as being a "thorough Brahm- 

tuinly his first large work, the Trio in B 
Minor, Opus I. confirm* thi* estimate I 

enough to win the Paderewski Priie for | 
its composer. Hi* next few works also 
followed this pattern, and they were 
successfully performed and general!, 
admired. At this time Kiegger left Brake 
University to come East, wlicre for t 
time he taught at The Institute of Ma- 
gical Art and at the Ithaca Conservatoiy. 

A revolution in Riegger's marital 
thinking occurred at this lime. For line- 
years. from 1923 to 1926. he did no 
compose at all. Quietly, without making 
any public pronouncements or lunuag 
his back on hi* earlier works, he mto- 
sidered his entire musical position- He 
end of this period saw Ricgger emerge j 
as a full-fledged “modem" cotnpmrr. I 
with a large orchestral work in staid 
style and the very radical Study i« Sms- | 

later, a key-work in Riegger's evuiiaisa I 
and one ol the raaslcrpievrs ul te 

The Study in Sonority, scored in tm I 
violin* or any multiple of lea, is » 
thoroughly original and dynamic wuL I 
In it. lor the first time. Rieggn dmckfe I 
the concept of an arbitrary “tonic ml | 
“dominant" and shows his mastery « I 
using contrast of texture as an el mol I 
of form. The Study also shows RiefJ« > 
wonderfully economical a«e of mateiids 
and his great logic in development 

Other works of this period (1929-1-1 I 
show increasing rclatedne** to tvebe- I 
tone practices. They include the “Sale I 
for Flute Alone." the “Canons for W«d- I 
wind*" and the brilliantly vigoo* | 
Dichotomy for chamber orchestra. Ha I 
latter work is one oi Riegger's a* 1 j 
compelling scores, considered by tnaf 
one ol the most vital and original I 
( Continued on Page 5J) 



“/ hate a problem on which I need 
m , help ■ ■ ■ This pupil, while he 
well in tune in the first 
sal third positions, cannot seem la 
plat In lime in 'he fil'h . . . - Vital 
la m suppose could be the trouble? 
I'd appreciate any help you can give 
nr."— Miss il. L. O., Illinois. 


This is quite a puzzling question, 
especially as you do not say whether 
the pupil is aware of his intonation 
hpses in the filth position. As heplavs 
■ell la tune in the lower positions l 

taler Ilian fair cur arid is as dts- 
lurbed over his poor intonatiou as 
you are. The cause of the trouble can 
i* in tile left hand position or in the 
violin itself. 

let us consider the left hand first. 
How is II shaped when lie is playing 
ia ibe fifth position? is tile thumb to 
I* seen projecting above the G string 
sfefe of the neck? If so. it is probably 
the answer to the problem. 

For' playing in the fifth position 
or higher, ihe tip of the thumb must 
I* in ihe curve of the neck, and the 
hand brought sufficiently around so 
that the knuckles are almost if not 
quite at right angles across the strings 
horn the fingertips. In other words, 
ihe knuckles should lie brought for- 
ward until they are about level with 
the fingers. As a general principle it 
can be said that the [correct] shaping 
the band takes in the first position 
should be maintained up to the 
unenlh. Above the seventh position, 
«tept in the case of a large hand, 
the fingers are pushed forward ahead 
of knuckles in order to reach the 
higher notes. This is feasible, because 
it is rarely necessary to play across 
three or four strings above the 
seventh position. 

But if the fingers are pushed ahead 
°l the hand in the fifth, sixth or 
srsenth positions, intonation trouble 
t* very likely to arise. This may be 
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VIOLINIST’S FORUM 

Intonation 

Difficulties 

by Harold Berkley 


the cause of your pupil's lack of ac- 

Another cause may be that he has 
not yet realized how much closer the 
intervals are in the fifth position than 
in the third. In this case some pattern 
exercises based on Sevcik Op. 1. Bonk 
III. Section 9, would be helpful. 

But I think il more than likely- 
assuming the lad's car is keen — that 
the trouble lies with the violin. Are 
Ihe fifths true in the fifth position on 
all three pairs of strings? The chances 
are they are not. And if they are not. 
then your pupil has little hope of 
playing in tune. On many violins, the 
fifths are true in the first and even 
the third position, but woefully off in 
the fifth. It is a matter of the curve 
of the fingerboard in relation to the 
curve of the bridge: if the curves do 
not match, the fifths will be false. 

Then, of course, the strings them- 
selves have to be true. It is my ex- 
perience that few teachers are careful 
enough on this point. The teacher 
should test the fifths on every pupil s 
violin at least once every two weeks. 
Youngsters perspire a lot, and that 
quickly makes a string go false. At 
the first sign of a bad fifth the teacher 
should identify the false string and 
have the pupil change it. or change it 
himself at once. 

The average student cannot hope to 
play in tune if his strings arc false. 
The very talented student will often 
do so because he subconsciously 
adapts his fingering to the faLse string. 
But he is only laying up later trouble 
for himself, for he is actually playing 
out of tune in order to sound in tune. 
That is another reason why the teach- 
er should be very careful to see that 
his students’ violins are properly ad- 
justed and true in fifths. 

Tone Balance and 
Other Questions 

". . . Can you help me on the mat- 
ter of tone balance? . . . I recently- 
had a trio of students disappointed in 


a performance of the Bach Double 
Concerto because their carefully re- 
hearsed balance was upset. After prac- 
ticing in my average-sized studio, they 
had to play in a large auditorium, 
empty except for judges and a few 
other contestants. . . ■ They could not 
hear each other, and in spile of many 
careful rehearsals, this particular per- 
formance was very disappointing. . . . 
Could you suggest liow I could pre- 
pare for the following emergencies: 
(I) The unexpected use of a micro- 
phone: (2) The surprising carrying 
qualities of one violin more than an- 
other: 13) The large auditorium: 
(41 The unexpected carrying quality 
of Ihe piano tone? Obviously, these 
difficulties are overcome by most per- 
formers simply by having at least one 
rehearsal in the hall to be used. But 
young students rarely have this privi- 
lege, so any suggestions you can make 
will be deeply appreciated." 

—Mrs. D. M. F„ British Columbia 

Yon have brought up an interest- 
ing problem, tor no two halls, whether 
empty or full, have the same acousti- 
cal properties. And every hail has dif- 
ferent properties when full than when 
it is emptv. Very often a tone that 
sounds enormous in an empty hall 
will sound small and thin when the 
hall is full. In spite ol this well-known 
fact, many artists insist on "Irving 
out" the hall before playing their 
program in it. An) good it does them 
is purely imaginary. 

One thing you can do to prepare 
your students for unfavorable circum- 
stances: see to it that vour teaching 
studio is slightly sub-resonant. A tone 
that sounds well, or a balance of tones 
that sound well in a room that is a lit- 
tle under-resonant, will nearly always 
sound well in a hall— even an empty 
hall. When I furnished my present 
studio twenty years ago. it took six 
weeks of maneuvering with drapes 
and wall hangings to get the precise 
degree of sub-resonance I wanted. The 
trouble and time this took has long 

To answer your questions specifi- 
cally: 11) Why not get a tope re- 
corder and have your pupils make 
fairly frequent recordings on it via 
the attached I Continued on Page 50) 
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TEACHER'S 

ROUNDTABLE 


Memory and Sight Reading 
Q. My teacher tells me that I am 
gifted with such a fine memory that 
after I have played a piece twice at 
most I have it memorised. Thus I get 
very little sight reading practice and 
consequently am poor in that direction. 
Is my memory to blame for this? Fhat 
can I da to improve my sight reading? 

IF. ,V . — Worth Dakota 
A. I cannot see «ny connection between 
sight reading and memory. They arc 
two distinct issues and have to be dealt 
with accordingly. 

To improve your sight reading the 
best way is to read. But this must be 
done with considerable care. Easy texts 
at first, and slowly. Then more difficult 
ones, and faster. There must be no stum- 
bling. no wrong notes, no errors in 
counting. This may sound difficult or 
even impossible, but it is not if one 
sight reads slowly enough. 

Concerning memorizing. may ! refer 
you to the following past ETUDES: 

“Memorixing aids," Teacher's Round- 
table. April 1954. 

“Musical memory; when nnd where,” 
feature article, February 1949, 
“Memoriae quickly," Teacher's Round- 
table, April 1947. 

Teaching Solfeggio 

Q. I would appreciate some informa - 
lion regarding the leaching of Sol- 
feggio. (Mrs.l C. B. T. — Ohio 

A. Anyone who is well grounded mu- 
sically con teach solfeggio, using such 
books as those by Dannhauser and 
Leraoine (Lemoine, Paris, publisher) 
which start very simply and grow pro- 
gressively in difficulty. 

At first the pupils can limit them- 
selves to spelling the notes while beat- 
ing time. Then when they are sure of 
the values they sing the notes, while 
still beating {Continued on Page 47) 


VIOLIN 
QUESTIONS 
Harold Berkley 

An American Maker 
L. L. H-, Pennsylvania. Julius Hor- 
vath was an American maker who died 
a few vears ago. He was not prolific, 
and there are not many of his violins to 
be seen. In these circumstances, each 
instrument would have to be evaluated 
on its own individual merits of work- 
manship and tone quality. Sorry 1 can- 
not give yon more precise information. 
More Advice on Bowing 

“1 hove followed your advice, with 
very good results, as to leaching bow- 
ing to beginners. That is. the long bows. 
Bill 1 am rather in doubt as to how to 
go on from there. Should 1 immediately 
give my pupils the Wrist-and-Finger 
motion at the frog or should I lead them 
to it gradually?" F. IF. K. — Ohio 
1 am glad that what 1 have written in 
these columns has helped you so much 
with your beginners. If you are able to 
get them to change the bow fairly 
smoothly at the fog. using the Wrist-and- 
Finger Motion, you are giving them a 
fine start towards good bowing and good 
lone production. 

As regards further exercises, go un 
to half bows — frog to middle, and mid- 
die to point. In the frog-lo-middle bow- 
ing, be sure to see that the pupil changes 
the bow at the middle with his fingers 
as smoothly as he does at the point. 
And in the tniddle-to-point exercises 
see to it that he uses the Wrist-and- 
Finger Motion as cleanly in the middle 
of the bow as he docs at the frog. 

After this you can give the pupil ex- 
ercises at the frog, using the wrist and 
fingers only, but now lifting the bow 
from the string after each stroke. This 
trains the student to balance the U.w 
with his fourth finger when he is plav. 
ing in the lower third— something that 
is essential for him to learn. After you 
have 'trained your ^pupils to do this in 

it in more difficult studies. 


ORGAN AND CHOIR 
QUESTIONS 
Frederick Phillips 

Q. At present we have a twoewud 
pipe organ at our church with I hr fd. 
lowing stops: CHEAT — Open Diapem 
S'. Dulciana ft. Chimes. Cedttit V, 
Flute tT Amour I'. Piccolo T. SVELL- 
Tremolo, Salicional S'. Fox Crime g, 
Gedrehl ff. Elute f. V* sard Pi', fit 
teenth Oboe S’. Horn t. PFDIL- 
Ooucdon 16'. Liebtich Cedeela If. 
Flute S', f ilial couplers. The Crdeth 
is duplexed with the Flutes. Then at 
B ranks of pipes. Have you any ngo 
lions for new stops? The Here In ■ 
eery displeasing lone; could this he 
“ traded in" on a new stop? 


A. In a matter of adding stupa lb 
amount of apacr available in the args 
chamber ia an important factor, aad hr 
this reason it is well to have the afvict 
of a responvible organ bulkier. A 
would in any caae probably be aS« 

therefore sending you the Banes oi t 
few bailders who would be |U o 
assist you. We might, however, vsu* 
the posaibilhv of adding eithet a Ccw 
Mixture II Ranks or a Gaashsnf* 
a Trumpet 8". or both. The Tra»t« 
could take the place of the Horn Ada 
you wish to discard the litter. II * 
Horn tone ia very dbp IraOTI * * 
hardly likely that a buildex »«Ub 
much interested In a “trade-ie.” w « 
would certainly do no ham la ■a*® 
the proposition. 


Q. Please gtte me as estimate » 
cost of parts for the building of a 1 
organ. I intend to use us much usm 



college professor till help “ ‘ 
tAe building of the trgun the a • 
installed in a eery faigr bare ibdl 
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Starting the New 
Church Season 

by Alexander McCurdy 



; //ED CROSS life-saving man- 
Js uab, which tell what to do 
•ben I swimmer has been hauled un- 
cMBcious from the surf, offer, along 
viih instructions for rolling victims 
0 vtr a barrel, artificial respiration 
aid w forth, one cardinal rule: 
DONT GIVE UP. 

I wonder if we organists ought not 
lo Idle this same motto and paste it 
ap somewhere so it is clearly visible 
item the organ-bench. 

Here we are practically al the start 
of another acoson. Those of us whose 
ehnrrhes curtail their activities dur- 
ing the summer months have had lei- 
itire for study and reflection. In sum- 
mer there is time for practicing, a 
huury the working organist can 
hardly afford once he is in the swing 

time to brush up on technique, to 
look ahead, to plan music for the 
coming season. In summer we have a 
detachment not easy to manage once 
the season gels under way. when w-e 
are living from hand to mouth, so to 
speik. from one Sunday service lo 
the next. 

I wonder how many of us are com- 
ing hack from our summer vacation 
with new ideas for the service and 
new music which we are eager to 
leach to our choirs? 

It is of course easy to say that 
what was good enough for last year 
is good enough for this. The net re- 
sult of such an apathetic attitude is 
that we repeat the same old anthems 
and offertories, until not only the 
choir hut the congregation knows 
every word of the text and every note 
of the music. 

This is following the line of least 
resistance. When in this frame of 
mmd we need to remind ourselves of 
“te life-savers' motto, "Don't give 
op." 

In taking the line of least resist- 
Met we are not progressing. We are 
001 even holding our own. In the arts 
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there is no such thing as standing 
still. When we are no longer making 
progress, we are retrogressing. 

There is nothing so stimulating as 
learning new music ourselves und 
leaching it lo our choirs. If we make 
a regular practice of doing so, it 
renders us better organists, better 
choirmasters and better musicians 
generally. 

In addition, we have an obligation 
to the composer of our time. If no 

live has the composer to write it? 

It is true that the contemporary 
roinjHjser has created difficulties for 
himself by choosing lo write in an 
idiom which makes severe demands 
upon both performers and listeners. 

It is also true that a worthless piece 
is no less worthless for being full of 
dissonant augmented fourtlis and mi- 
nor seconds. Junk is junk, in wliat- 

On the other hand there are works 
which, however formidable they ap- 
pear at first, are richly rewarding 
when one lakes the trouble to study 
and understand them. 

In the case of church music, it is 
up to us organists to keep up with 
what is being published iti our field, 
to separate the sheep from the goats, 
musically speaking, and to see that 
deserving new works get a carefully- 
prepared public hearing. 

If we don't take the trouble to do 
this, who will? 

see lo it that you are on the mailing 
list of every publisher- thus receiving 
copies of new works as they are pub- 
lished. It has been mv experience 
that publishers are delighted to co. 
operate. Some even make available 
recordings of their new publications. 
Send for these by all means. If you 
are acquainted with composers, or 
with olhers in whose judgment you 
have confidence, invite their sugges- 
tions for new works which have 


proved successful. 

For myself, I hnvc made mental 
notes on a number of works which I 
intend lo try out with my own choir 
during the coining seuson. One of 
these is a Lenten oratorio, “Contem- 
plation on the Crucifixion." by Frank 
Scherer ( H. W. Gray Company I . The 
work was given a marvelous perform- 
ance at Columbia University, just 
prior to the iqiening of the A. G. 0. 
convention in New York this summer, 
with the composer conducting and 
with Clarence Snyder at the organ. 

It is a marvelous wort Although 
not easy, it well repays the lime spent 
in mastering it. I know of one choir 
which rehearsed the piece four 
months last year (the work was at 
that lime still in manuscript I and per- 
formed it with telling effect during 
the I-enten season. 

"The Incarnate Word." by Rolierl 
Elmore, has been in print for several 
years, hut I believe there are organ- 
ists who have not yet hud the pleas- 
ure of discovering it. Here is another 
work which is rewarding for the or- 
ganist to prepare and for choir and 
soloists to sing. 

Mr. Elmore also lias written some 
new settings of the Psalms which are 
worth investigating. 

Another work which ought to re- 
ceive many hearings during the com- 
ing season is Searle Wright's newest 
work for chorus and organ. 

Every organist should have sample 
copies of the Presser publications 
known as the Westminster Choir Se- 
ries. The music in this series is pre- 
pared in conjunction with Dr. John 
Finley Williamson and the Westmin- 
ster Choir College of Princeton. Every 
composition published has had the 
advantage of being tested by the 
Westminster Choir during its tours 
across the country. 

Among the works in this series, 
which are of uniformly high quality. 
I find especially striking the selling 
of “O Be Joyful," by Ainslee Cox, 
and of Once to Every Man and Na- 
tion by David Stanley York. Any 
choir w ill find these to be worthwhile 
additions to its repertoire. 

Any new piece by Richard Purvis 
ia worth investigating. He writes mu- 
sic which is of fine quality and usable 
as service music. I As most of us can 
testify from sorrowful experience, 
works are often one or the other, but 
not always both. ) 

An interesting new set of pieces, 
by various I Continued on Page 48) 
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PLAY IT NOW 



Carl Fischer 
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“Music for every child ; every child for 
music." and which is distinctly Amer. 

found in any other nation on the face of 
the earth. 

The study of music in Europe, for 

fession. is limited to only the highly 
talented. They are accepted as students 
to the state schools of music only after 
they hove successfully survived the rig- 
orous and demanding examinations and 
competitions as conceived ami con- 
ducted by the faculties and administra- 
tors of the state conservatories and col- 
leges. For example: The Santa Cecelia 
Academy of Rome accepts only fifteen 
students in each of the following fields: 
strings — violin, viola, cello, string bass, 
piano; woodwinds — clarinet, flute, oboe. 


Composition and Conducting 
The students are selected by means of 
examinations and competitions. Like- 
wise, the Paris Conservatory accepts 
only twelve students in each of the 

examinations require the student to pre- 
sent himself before the faculty on a 
specified date, prepared to perform tl 1 
from memory a concerto of his own 

faculty, and 13) prepare an assigned 
jury within a week following his initial 


over the thirty-minute or sixty-minute 
weekly private lesson plan. Firstly, it 
provides the opportunity for each stu- 
dent to l>e in the presence of his teacher 






ve can readily see. such entrance 
requirements obviously eliminate many 
less-gifted students and place a pre- 
mium upon entrance qualifications. An- 

plan is that the student must achieve a 
"first prize" within three years of resi- 
dence. or is otherwise ineligible for 
further study at the school. Should lie 
cam a "first prize" prior to this third 
year of eligibility, he has automatically 
finished his course and is therefore no 
longer eligible for further class study, 
although he may continue as a private 
student. 

Another unique and interesting fea- 
ture of the Paris Conservatory curric- 
ulum. is that of enrolling the students 
in classes of like instruments. Classes 

dents and no individual lessons as such 
are scheduled. Classes are composed of 
students of similar proficiency and abil- 
ities. The class meets four periods 
weekly, each period lieingof three hours 

The student is required to attend all 
sessions, unless excused by the teacher, 
and to actively participate in them. This 
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■ for a total of twelve hours weekly, 
instead of our traditional thirty-minute 
or one-hour lesson. Secondly, it enables 
the student to evaluate his progress and 
capabilities with those of his colleagues, 
thus spurring the less-competent or ain- 

bitiousontogreatcr application. Thirdly 

it provides a laboratory for the student 
to broaden his repertoire, since he has 
the opportunity to "study" a composi- 
tion before it is actoally assigned to 
him. Further advantages include oppor- 
tunities for ensemble performance, such 
as duos, trios, quartets and quintets. 

In addition, class instruction at this 
advanced level assists the student in 
acquiring many excellent teaching tech- 
nics by observing the instructor s com- 
bers of the class. Also, the class method 

developing the student's poise, confi- 
dence. and competitive spirit. Partic- 
ularly is this of importance, since he 
must "keep pace" or "fall out." From 
my experience and observations of the 
classes visited, it is obvious that the 
class plan of instruction as conducted 

many advantages over our private lesson 
plan. Also, I am fully cognizant of the 
difficulties which would be presented 
if we were to attempt to adopt such a 
program; however, it would seem to be 
worth considering, for 1 am confident 
that we and our students would profit 
from its adoption, even though it may 
require certain modifications. 

Another interesting and surprising 
observation was the inadequacy and 
state of preservation of the buildings, 
facilities and equipment of the European 
conservatories and academies of music. 
With rare exception, they are far in- 
ferior to those in America. In fact, even 
the foremost state conservatories are 
badly in need of repairs and clearly 
show the results of neglect. 

It is interesting and worthy of note 
that the European conservatories and 
colleges of music are concerned only 
with the students' musical qualifica- 
tions; hence, there are no academic re- 
quirements. As a result, the student 
must procure his general education else- 
where. providing he can find the time 
and means to do »o. Therefore, we are 
confronted with the old and familiar 
adage, “The Specialist vs. the Gener- 


However. we must Dear in 

the European student of t _ wm| 

expects to follow it as a profession. L, 


in mind that 


a highly talented music student, atx 
who has given evidence of considerable 
intelligence, and frequently is weft 
schooled in field- other than music, ft 
was uleo quite obvious to this observer. 

the necessity of acquiring a genera] 
education, were doing just that, inf 
they were in the vast majority. We mutt 
also consider the rigid requirements o! 
the grammar and secondary schools ol 
the European countries. 

In all schools visited, instruction in 
all musical branches was of superior 
quality. Faculties are composed of art in 
performers and superior teachers; many 
are internationally famous soloists who 
have forsaken the concert stage or top 
flight ensembles for the teaching studio, 

Tuition costs are comparatively negli- 
gilile. since all ol the state ronveivz- 

tained by the government. 

Emphasis is placed upon performance 
and progress, rather titan semester 
hours or grades. 

In the Conservatory of Amstcrdam. 
still a iliflerent program lor evaluating 
the students' musical talents has been 
adopted. Tlte plan is as follows: The 
student is permitted to elect one ol the 
following three major programs: 

1. Teacher Program — Here eraphub 
in training is placed upon pedagogy and 
teaching technics. Although perform- 
ance is also given much emphasis. It c- 
not the sole criterion for the surresthl 
passing of program requirements. 

2. Ensemble Program— Here the stu- 
dent's program is designed to ptepatr 

rather than as a soloist or teacher. 

3. Soloist Program — Here the stalest 
must give proof of outstanding palma 
nnce, skills and ulenls. 

The BrussrlU. Amsterdam, snd Pin? 
Conservatory contours arc open tn the 
public and witnessed by large audieam 
I was very much impressed with the «r 
tistic performances and skills demon- 
strated by the many talented young pet 
formers participating before the jnrv ol 
examiners in all of the concnur* n- 

Of the c 
have been in 
are steeped with tradition. They ex 
paved the musical carters ol the wwk 
most famous artists and their faeulU 
include the great masters of compo 
tion, conducting and performance. 

On the other hand, we are ■ ma 
younger nation and as yet hate i 
learned to approach the study ol urn* 
with the same devotion and sinrehtv 
do nur European friends. Perhaps tn 
will provide us with as rich a benug 
if so, each day brings us clooer to • 
goal. It is indeed one to be chain* 
THE END 


etude— October 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 

iCootii toed /com Page 42 1 
tj produced by an American 
lapowr. In it Riegger made conscious 
c „ !d die device of the “tone-row." and 
the use is entirely his own. with little 
' iitjoR to usual twelve-tone practices. 
Rrtter. in fact, employs two fone-rows 
B dm work. and it is the opposition of 
±t, that gives the work its title. 

From 1133 l« 1941 Ricgg" composed 

,1 b, a exclusively ior the modern dance, 

risplrd for concert use. Excerpts from 
such as the Finale of New Dance. 
... however, become well known in a 
tastier of versions. 

[Winning with 1941. Riegger has 
•fohtcrd a succession of imposing and 
stpulant works. These include two 
mini Quartets, the Third Symphony. 
■ Cuoo and Fugue for Strings, a Sona- 
(Cmiiaued on Page 63) 


SOLVING 

PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 

(Continued /rom Page 511 
iOet Si. soprano Irmgard Seefried 
iOrt. 15 1, pianist Jose Iturhi (Oct. 22). 
md coloratura soprano Lily Pons 

t Oct. 29 1 . 

Two ol flic nation's top-flight orches- 
tra- return to the air also this month, 
isdw Boston Symphony, under Charles 
Roach, resumes its weekly Monday 
evening spot iNBC-Radinl on October 
i. and the New York Philharmonic- 
fimphony resumes its Sunday after- 
mat place (CBS-Radio) on October 21, 
villi Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting. 

1 figure ol a highly different nature 
-Cole Porter— will have his fortieth 
nitivetiary celebration as one of the 

s television revue (Sat. evening, Oct. 

one hour and a half, that is. of his 
first -kited tunes. THE END 


DISNEY FUN WITH MUSIC 

I Continued from Page 23) 

““.Mr. Disney accepts suggestions 
Iran persons familiar with his produc- 
J " r - tontines even though they are not 
tvomially associated with song-writing. 
Pets Parker (who plays the part ol 

“7 Crocket. ' n -he Disney film which 

nude new men of yoang Americans!. 

Buddy Ebsen wrote the song Be 
U'e route Right, heard on the Mickey 
loute Club program which also intro- 
«rd thirty-two songs written by singer- 
"ocer-songwriter Jimmie Dodd. Singer 
“* *rote the lyric* for the songs 
‘*0 tn The Lady and The Tramp. 

'hts Lee's contribution illustrates 
,.. p ' n which Disney songs come to 
* f ' “gaged to appear as one of the 
in the then-forthcoming film, 
( Continued on Page 5?) 
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Easy New Teaching Pieces 


ALBERT ROZIN — Bouncing Broncos AO 

Fiesta 40 

I Caught A Fish 40 

Two Little Pieces 40 

MARGARET SOUERS - A Gay Adventure 40 

The Mountain Meadow 40 

SCOTT WATSON - Appalachian Song & Dance 50 

Spiritual & Banjo Reel .40 


NEW ALBUMS 

Suite for Piano 

Dancing Around the World 

A Summer in Switzerland 

A Suite of Moods (med. difficulty) 

CHAPPELL & CO., INC. k 


Vivian Beaumont 1.00 
Mischa PortnofT 1.00 
Margaret Sobers .75 
. .Trude Rittman 1.00 
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DOLLAR WILL KEEP YOU INFORMED FOR 3 MONTHS 

London Musical Events 




The MASTER KEY 


WM. KRATT CO. 



Farewell Symphony 
by Grace D. Fox 


X/raNZ JOSEPH HAYDN, 
court musician to Prince Es- 
terhazy, wag feeling distressed. He 
was tired, and he was lonely for his 
friends in Vienna. He had been at 
the court for some time and he needed 
a vacation. He asked the Prince about 
it, but the Prince said No. 

And not only Haydn wanted a va- 
cation but also the inemliers of his 
orchestra. They had lieen working 
hard at the country place of the Prince 
and wanted to see their families. 

"Something must be done about 
it- Haydn said, "but what? That's 
the question." Then an idea began to 
grow in his mind and he smiled. 
“Yes." he said to himself, "I have an 
idea and I will try it.” 

At the next Court concert he smiled 
again as he announced that he had 
composed a new symphony and it 
would now be presented for the first 


sic rack and tip-toed quietly off the 
stagel Then a bassoon player did the 
same, then one of the violinists until, 
one by one. all the musicians had left 
the stage. When the last sounds of the 
last player had faded away. Haydn 
was left all alone, his head bowed. 
The audience seemed surprised and 
the Prince was amused at what Haydn 
had done with his new symphony. 

But the Prince told Haydn that he 
understood what the symphony meant, 
and that on the next day all the mein- 



The players were in their plnces 
and everyone in the audience was 
delighted and settled themselves com- 
fortably in their chairs to listen. The 
music began in the key of P-sharp 
minor and was rather sad, which sur- 
prised the audience somewhat be- 

sparkling and gay. This kept on until 
suddenly, there came a hundred bars 
of loud, fast music — it sounded al- 
most angry! 

You may be sure that by now every- 
one was sitting up straight and won- 
dering what was going to happen 
next. And do you know what did hap- 
pen next? Everybody in the orches- 
Ira stopped playing! There was abso- 
lute silence! But the biggest surprise 
of all was yet to come! 

The music began again, but very 
softly. One of the oboe players stopped 
playing, pul out the light on his lim- 


bers of the orchestra and Haydn too. 
could leave on their vacations. 

Therefore this symphony has been 
called, ever since that time, the fare- 
well Symphony ; it is even called the 
Goodbye Symphony in some places. 
Don't you think it would tic fun to 
play it some lime with your School 
Orchestra? Why not try it? 

Piano Play 

6.v Frances Carman Kisser 
My hands are playing leap-frog. All 
up and down the keys-. Right over 
left, left over right. As nimble as you 
please. They land, one finger pressing 
a key with accent clear; Then off they 
go, and land again. A pleasant sound 
to hear. Without a blur or fumble 
And lightly as a breeze. My hands 
play leap-frog, up and down The ulav- 
ground of the keys. 


MUSICAL BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 

by Ceriruele t.reenhulgh Walker 

As most of you know, this year, 
1956, is the 250th anniversary of that 
famous printer, journalist, inventor, 
statesman, founder of an Academy 
which later became the University „l 
Pennsylvania, organizer of the first 
circulating library in America, elec- 
tric experimenter. Controller of the 
Colonial Postal Service, diplomat- 
all this and more, and yet he had time 
to devote to the invention of a musical 
instrument! This great genius wat 
born in Boston in 1706. 

On one of his trips to Europe Ben- 
jamin Franklin was very much in- 
trigued by the sweet music he hcanl 
played on the harmonicas. These fit. 
strumeiUs were not at all like the lit- 
lie mouth organs called harmonicas 
today. They Were glasses partially 
tilled with water and played bv rub 
bing the fingers, wet, over tire rima 
of the glasses. By putting more water 
in the glass the higher will be the 
pitch of the tone. 

Franklin, with his great mechan- 
ical ability anil love of invention, 
soon invented an instrument that he 
called the Armonica. This consisted 
of a number of glass bowls attached 
to a horizontal spindle, which ran 
through a trough of water, so that 
os the bowls rri olvrd they would al- 
ways lie wet. and hence werr respon- 
sive to the touch of the fingers. Then 
the spindle was attached to a pedal 
which kept the howls constantly ro- 

Frnnklin's Armonica was the first 
musical invention of importance in 
America and it was field in high re- 
gard by musicians of lliat time. 


Recipe For u Good 

Mis all vour musical ability and tal- 
ent with Ilnurs of daily practice. Sift 
through the rinnposilious several liras 
for mistakes and be sure to beta them 
well. Measure improvements from tine 
to lime, and when perplexed about a 
musical problem. Id stand and not ail 
until you have consulted your teacher. 
Season your placing with experience 


51,0 Knows the Answers? 

Keep score; 100 is perfect 
h (oar-four time, how many thirty- 
Kcond notes are required to fill 
ae half measure? (5 points! 

. the triad C, E, C-flat, major, 
" jjnor. diminished or augmented? 
(10 poinu) 

i Rich of the following composers 
, OT bom before the Mayflower 
lunled at Plymouth Rock (in 
16201: Corelli, Bach. Vivaldi, Mon- 
merdi. Palestrina? (20 points) 

J What is the lowest note playable 
« the guitar? (10 points I 
■ j s meant by double-stop on 
lie violin? (S points) 


Dots a three-part chorus mean that 
the chorea is written for three 
loice-paru or that the composition 
contains three sections? (5 points ) 
S What degree of the scale is called 
the sabmediant? (10 points) 

1. from what opera does the well- 
bo«n Soldiers' Chorus come? (10 
points) 

10. That is the melody given with this 
quiz? A— lla name (5 points). B— 
hum what country does it come? 
(5 points) 

Maurers on this page) 


Spelling Instruments 
(Game) 

by Ida V. Portlue 
Change jus one letter in each of 
to foliowing words and each word will 
» changed into at 
(hitr with correct 


is the w 


fire; 5 


1 Lite; 2. corn; 3. Cuba; 
dura; 6. Home; 7. hare; 8. viol: V. 
mas: 10. higpipe. 

( Ismn on this page) 

Answers to Quiz 

1 hiitcen; 2. diminished: 3. Palestrina 
'ben 1526) and Monteverdi (bom 
“Hi: 4. E below has. clef Ibut writ- 
ten one octave higher I ; 5. fingering two 
w tnote strings simultaneously and 


cool place over night. Put your sccob- 
plishmenl before the audience to judge 
if it is well dour. 


.c -- - >. vans* oya-ounoo; iu. n — 
'Jh dear, what can the matter be; B— 
England, said to date back to the 


JUNIOR ETUDE CONTEST 


Junior Etude will award three at- 
tractive prizes this month for the 
best and neatest entries received 
in tin- contest. 

Class A, 16 to 20 years of age; 
Class B, 12 to 16; Class C, for 
Juniorettes, under 12. Print your 
name and age on upper left corner 
of page and print your address on 


upper right corner. Names of prize 
winners and list of thirty receiving 
honorable mention will appear in 

Subject: Essay relating to mu- 
sic. Chouse topic and title. Prizes 
will be mailed in November. 

Mail entries to Junior Etude, 
Bryn Mawr. Pa., by October 31. 


Loiter llo\ 


Junior ktude. Bryn Mawr. Pa- 
will he forwarded to the writers. 
Iinstajtc is H rents. Foreign air 
Post Oflire before stamping 
and return address on thr hark 


Dear Junior Elude: 

I have been studying piano about 
ten years and play organ in our church. 
I also accompany the School Choir and 
accompanied a ballet recital. I would 

Barbara Dauson (Apr 16). 

New Zealand 


1 truly love music and study piano 
and French horn. My favorite composers 
are Wagner, von Weber and Richard 
Strauss. Puccini and Mrnolti. 1 attend 
symphony concerts, recitals, opera and 
choral concerts. I have many musical 
friends who join me in listening to mu- 
sic. I also like basketball, swimming, 
literature and dancing. I would like to 

'l)an Rothermel (Age 12). Pennsylvania 



Answers to Spelling Game 

1. lute; 2. horn; 3. tuba; A. fife; — 
drum; 6. (lute; 7. harp; 8. viol, 9. 
chimes; 10. bagpipe. 


Dear Letter Boxers: 

When addressing letters which ate to 
be forwarded, do remember one thing 

the forwarding address to be added, 

foreign countries. Many of the foreign 
addresses are rather long, and when 
your penmanship — shall we say 
“scrawls" ail over the envelope, there 
is not enough space left to add the for- 
warding address. 

So, just pul this little reminder in a 
secret cuhby-hole in your brain where 
you keep things you want to remember. 
Thank you. 

From your Iriend. Junior Etude. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I have played piano for several years 
and also play clarinet and bass clarinet. 
1 also play Hammond organ and hope 
to take up oboe or bassoon. I have com- 
posed 4 symphonic numbers as well as 
seventeen other things. I would like 
to hear from anyone who is interested 
in music, especially in the woodwinds. 

Billy Winstead (Age 13). Kentucky 


From the Mail Buj; 

The following would also' like to re- 
ceive letters. Space does not permit 
printing their letters in full. 

Julia Nakamura I Age 13). California, 
plays piano and violin in school orches- 
tra, hobbies are reading and stamps; 
Leeorie Hubbard (Age 14), .New York 
likes music very much and studies clar- 
inet; Sandra Jean llassenfeldt (Age 
101. Canada, studies piano and theory, 
hobbies are pen pals, clubs, skating 
and nature; Douglas Buchanan Betaey 
(Age 9). Kentucky, likes music and 
writes original compositions; John von 
Beekern (Age 15). Pennsylvania, plays 
clarinet in High School Band, would 
like to hear from clarinetists; Sandra 
Clai'. CU/oyle (Age 9), Iowa, plays 
piano in school and Sunday School; 
Delia Sandoval (Age 14), California, 
studies piano, would like to become a 
teacher, plays organ for church choir. 


etuda-oetober 1956 


"^September 1956 
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(Jj ^ this booklet which list. 

Reproduced on this page is only a part of that list, yet it is a glowing tribute to the 
greatness of the Steinway and a mark of the esteem it enjoys. STEIN way a. sons 

45-02 Ditmars Boulevard. Long Island City 5. N. Y. 



w’ilierjoy music Jar more 


■\ -a - J ' 

you know what to listen for 


iW' DAVID OISTRAKH 

“ - J * Mays BEETHOVEN'S VIOLIN CONCERTO In D 


"U 


AS A DEMONSTRATION 


EMIL GILELS. 


ALFRED WALLENSTEIN,, 


■nJurt. BRAHMS' SYMPHONY N 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN 

amhictt TCHAIKOVSKY'S PATHETIQUE SYMPHONY 



You can obtain any one 
of these double-disc 

'Music- 

Appreciation 

Recordings 

FOR ONLY s l22 


I SUGGESTION: A OWE MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 1 


THE SENSIBLE PLAN: 

YOU RECEIVE THE COMPLETE PERFORMANCE OF 
A GREAT WORK OF MUSIC WITH AN OUTSTAND- 
ING ARTIST. ORCHESTRA OR CONDUCTOR ON A 
12-INCH 33 V, R.P.M. RECORD 
AND IT IS ACCOMPANIED (WHEN YOU WANT IT) 
BY MUSICALLY ILLUSTRATED PROGRAM NOTES- 
THAT IS, A 10-INCH RECORD PRESENTING AN 
ABSORBING COMMENTARY FILLED WITH MUSICAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS TO ENHANCE YOUR ENJOYMENT 
AND UNDERSTANDING OF THE MUSIC 




